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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. Orway. 
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THE GROVE OF ROSES. tle time have-a word to say on that sub- 
ject. But I forget that my mother is 
( Concluded.) waiting; Ill run to give her the mo- 
THE ingenuous and affecting nar-jjney for the milk, and tell her_of the 
rative of the milk maid, made a lively!jlucky adventure I have had.” * Stay 
impression on M. de Malesherbes. Hej/a moment,” said the minister, detaining 
never had received a greater gratifica-|jher ; ‘“‘ what is your name?” “Susan 
tion from the celebrity of hisiname. “ I] Bertrand, my lord,” ‘Well, Susan,” 
am no longer surprised,” sid he with|/answered he, taking her by the hand, 
rapture, “fat my rose trees being so})“ give your companions, who like your- 
beautiful, and loaded with so many |jself take care of my roses, what I am 
fowers. But since all the young girls} going to give you for them.” “ Oh? 
of the neighbouring hamlet are so good||my lord, we want nothing ; the receiy- 
ato give me every morning so con-|jing of your gold can never equal the 
vincing a proof of their regard, I en-|| pleasure we now feel.” “You are very 
gage on my part, never to let aday pass|jright—no, all my fortune is not worth 
without visiting my solitude, which is|jthe delight you afford me, at this mo- 
now dearer to me than ever.” ‘Sollment, but until I shall be able to return 
much the better, Sir,” answered the]imy thanks to your young friends, give 
young girl, “then we shall drive our|ithem this kiss: tell them that their 
flocks this way, that we may have the|| kindness enlivens the end of my career, 
hapoiness of seeing you at your ease,|/and will never be erased from my me~ 
of regaling you with our songs, andjimory.” With these words, the vene- 
of chatting now and then with you, | rable old man imprinted'a kiss on the 
whenever your lordship permits..’—/| forehead of the young milk maid, who 
“Yes, my child,” replied M. de Ma-|| went away proud and happy of the ho- 
lesherbes, “I shall be glad to see you |nour she had received. 
all. If any misfortune befals you, Ij} M.de Malesherbes delighted in re- 
shall endeavour to relieve it; if any dif- lating this adventure to his friends: he 
ferences arise between you, I shall, per-||rigidly performed the promise he had 
haps, be able to remove them; and iffigiven to the young girl, and never let a 
any engagements of the heart should|{day pass without visiting his rose trees. 
happen to be obstructed by any dispro-||Often, while a numerous and brilliant 
portion of your fortunes, I shall know||company were assembled in the man- 
W to conciliate matters.”——“ In that} sion, this respectable minister, the coun- 
case,” said the young milk maid withfsellor, and the friend of his unfortunate 
vivacity, “your lordship will not want|{king, sitting near his solitary grotto, 
employment, and I myself may in a lit- {shared the amusements of the shepherds 
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of the neighbourhood, studied their pro- | 
pensities, their waats, and their habits, 
and returned home late in the evening, 
attended by some—blessed by all.—On 
the following day, M. de Malesherbes 
heard that the youth of Verneul and its 
vicinity were to dance that evening on 
the green before his celebrated grotto :— 
‘I may now say farewell to my roses,” 
exclgimed the good natured sage ; ‘the 
lads will wish to decorate their partners, 
and the girls will cull the finest roses to 
adorn themselves. But they shall be 
happy, they perhaps will speak of me, 
I shall see them enjoying themselves, 
and witness their mirth. Well! well!| 
if I have fewer roses, I shall have a 
greater share of pleasure, and one is at 
least as good as the other.”. However, 
as he was fearful lest his presence might 
intimidate the merry party, and prevent 
their giving themselves up to the joy 
which they expected from the dance, he 
refrained from directing his evening 
walk the usual way. But early the next 
day he was impatient to inspect the mis- 
ehief which the dancing of the night be- 
fore must have done in his grove, and 
repair the damage. What was his as- 
tonishment when he found every thing 
in the best condition! The spot where 
they danced had been raked over; not 
a single rose had been plucked, and 
over the entrance of the grotto was af- 
fixed in yellow flowers, the inscription 
—“* To our Friend.” ‘*What!” ex- 
claimed he, “a company as numerous 
as merry, enjoying a rural dance; a par- 
ty of uneducated people, whose joy ge- 
nerally banishes all reserve, have yet 
respected my roses! How sweet is it to 
be thus beloved! I would not exchange 
my grotto for the finest palace in the 
world !”” 
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THE AFRICAN. 
What wretch is that whom christian fetters bind, 
Who holds no converse with his fellow kind ; 
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)Torn from his aged sire’s resistless hand, 

From pre's gay smiles, and friendship’s hallowed 
and r 

Far from his weeping consort’s last embrace, 

‘The cherub sweetness of his infant’s face ; 

Far from his little cot, o’erhung with trees, 

His wild savannahs whisp’ring inthe breeze ; 

Far from his fav’rite citron’s blooming shade, 

Where oft in infant innocence he play’d, 

His matted skiff that bore him far away, 

And stemm’d the storms of many a roughing day, 

Methinks I see him upward turn his eye, 

I hear the groan, and the deep, bursting sigh; 

While recollection calling to his mind 

Those scenes, those happy scenes he’s left behind; 

Points to those isles the western seas divide, 

Where proud America commands the tide, 

There doom’d to abject slav’ry he’ll go, 

And feel the white man’s hate, the scourge’s woe, 

No more he'll tear the lidn from his prey, 

Or drag the trembling tiger into day ; 

No more he’li hurl the jav’lin’s point on high, 

Or let the poison’d arrow wildly fly, 

But doom’d as brutes to drudge for scanty bread, 

And at his tyrant’s pleasure to be fed ; 

Tocatch his thoughts, his silent wish to know, 

Come at his pleasure, at his pleasure go; 

‘To find no friend to cheer his latest breath, 

And ’mid urtthinking millions, welcome death, 

Yet this, poor sable wretch! you’re doom’d to bear, 

To feel these woes, “ and God hath given your 

share.” 

As friendship bids, I freely breathe. my own, 

And sorrowing say, “ Pure spirit, thou art gone!” 

Gone to far distant climes, a happier shore, 

Where christian cruelty is felt no more ; 

No more is felt the proud oppressor’s rod, 

No more the tyrant’s arbitrary nod. 
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CENSURE.—From O. Felltham’s Resolves, 

Men think by censuring, to be a 
counted wise ; but, in my opinion, there 
is nothing shews more of the fool. For 
this you may ever observe, that they 
who know the least, are most given to 
censure; and this I believe tv be the 
reason, why men of secluded lives, aft 
often rash in this particular ; their re- 
tiredness keeping them ignorant of the 
i} world; for if they weighed the impet- 
fections of man, they would be less 
prone to condemn others. Ignoranct 
gives to disparagement a louder tont 
than knowledge—wise men had rather 
know than tell. Frequent dispraises, 
at best, shew but an uncharitable mind 








In paynim faith, whese stubborn soul disdains 
To heave one groan at slav’ry’s galling chains ; 
Whose glancing eye-balls roll indignant ire, 
Whose sable brows shoot forth a living fire ; 
Whose mind's resolv’d no earthly bliss to. share, 
In foreign shackles and in foreign air ?— 


crooked: but where is the man who cal 


plow me a straight one ? The best works 
are not without defects—the cleanest 9 
corn is not without some dirt in Ib— 
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—any clown may see when a furrow 5 § 
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s good to do it as Suetonius writes of the 
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{ would wish men, in. the works and. 
conduct of others, to examine two things 
before they judge; whether there be 
more of what is good, than what is ill 
in what they examine; and to know whe- 
ther they themselves could at first have 
done better ? If there be most of good 
we do amiss for some errors to condemn 
the whole If there be more of good 
than ill in them, I think they deserve 
some praise for raising nature above her 
ordinary flight. To espy the inconve- 
niences of a house when built is easy ; 
but to lay the plan well at first, is matter 
ofmore difficulty, and speaks the praise 
of agood contriver. If we decry a 
copy, and are not able to produce an 
original, we shew more criticism than 
ability—-we ought rather to magnify him 
who has gone beyond us, than to con- 
demn him for a few faults—Self exa- 
mination will make our judgments cha- 
titable. It is from where there is no 
judgment, the heaviest judgment comes. 
If we must need censure others, it is 


and the main spring of: human actions ; 
without them, man would be like a bird 
without wings, or a ship without sails. 
Give the ship sails; if the seaman knows 
how to ply them with skill and dexterity, 
and when to contract and. to spread them 
at large, he will be enabled by their 
means, to gain, in safety, the wished for 
harbour : but if he is incapable of ma- 
naging them properly, they will only 
serve to run his vessel on rocks and 
shoals. We must not, therefore, think 
ourselves always bound to be at variance 
with our passions and inclinations, as 
certain stoical reasoners pretend we 
should, who carry the idea of self denial 
to an unwarrantable length. What we 
should endeavour to acquire, is the im- 
portant art of managing them complete- 
ly, and then they will prove the sure 
means of attaining to the end for which 
Providence has sent us into this world. 
Now, this nanagement of the passions 
and complete mastery over them, is only 
to be acquired in the beginning of life, 
ere yet they have acquired their full 
force, and before we have contracted 
the habit of indulging them in things 
improper or unlawful: for such a habit 
if once properly formed, can scarcely 
ever afterwards be overcome; you might 
just as well think to turn a river out of 
the irregular bed it has once dug for it- 
self. O. 
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Casers, to tell both their virtues, and 
vices impartially; and leave to others 
to determine for themselves; so shall 
man learn, by hearing the faults of 
others, to avoid them, and by knowing 
their virtues, endeavour to practice the 
same. 


LITTLE ELLEN. 


Pretty, little, lovely Ellen, 
With Cupid form and angel feature, 
» And bosom fram’d for truth to dwell in— 
Softly sweet engaging creature. 


The world’s before thee—trip it lightly ; 
Pleasure beckens—join the throng ; 

So free from care thy hours pass lightly, 
In fairy dance and virgin’s song. 

May each new morn fresh pleasures proffer, 
And each evening bring new joy, 

And each hour new transports offer, 
Without corroding care’s alloy. 

May all thy paths be strew’d with flow’rs, 


STANZAS. 


Beneath the main a coral cave, 

Is oft the shipwreck’d sailor’s = 
Where gems of purest beauty bright 
Pour round the place their lonely liglit ; 
And seem a silent watch to keep, 

Over the wretch’s endless sleep. 


In the dark horrors of a tomb, 

I’ve seem a simple flow’ret bloom, 

And from its virgin bosom shed 

A pious ce o’er the dead, 

As if it hop’d its dulcet breath 

Might wake the sullen sleep of death. 


Without one thorn to give thee pain ; Thus buried in my joyless breast, 
Thro’ length of days and laughing hours, Affection’s fondest feelings rest ; 
May bliss lead round to bliss again. Though Fancy lend her beam, 
rare SMe light is fale, the ha 
he light is is vain— 
THE PASSIONS. fife again. 


Phage They ne’er shall spring to 
‘Our passions are the gift of nature,|| . 
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CHARITY. 


Charity may be stiled the luxury of a} religion, society, and government ! 


good heart. No virtue is more godlike 
than beneficence ; none so degrading as 
extravagance ; the one, like the balmy 
gale of morning, breathes perfumes over 
the path of life; the other, devastating 
and desolate as the fiery whirlwind, 
blasts every virtue, and withers every 
enjoyment. 


VIRTUE, 
No one is completely wretched unless 
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they are abandoned by virtue. While 
that angel remains with the human soul, 
springs of comfort burst forth even in 
the stormy desert. 


ee RI 
Man contrasted with inferior animals. 


All animals pursue a certain line of action— 
Inferior animals pursue submissively, the track 
pointed out to them by nature, without any sense 
of merit or demerit. Man has a sense of right 
and wrong—other animals appear like machines 
moved by a regular impulse of nature—man the 
Almighty hath endowed with a portion of his own 
freedom of will, reserved for his moral govern- 
ment, and fitted for immortality—other animais 
can express some of their wants and feelings— 
man can communicate all his experience, his 
knowledge, the most abstract ap a or imagi- 
nation. All animals have a sense of pleasure and 
pain—man has a sense of honour and shame.— 
All animals have a consciousness of present ex- 
istence—man has a hope of future life. All ani- 
mals pursue a supply of the wants of the body— 
but with these, man also pursues a supply of 
many wants of the mind, many demands of ima- 
gination, many claims of futurity ; he increases 
means, without any immediate object, acquires 
_ possessions, of which he can have no enjoyment, 
and accumulates abundance, which he can never 
exhaust—what he has no he seeks to pre- 
serve from the rapacity of others ; and endeavour- 
ing to multiply his means of happiness, multiplies 
the means by which his happiness may be attack- 
ed. Other animals arrive at that measure of 
dexterity allotted to their species, with little cul- 
tivation, and, as it were, spontaneously. Man, 
designed for a degree of skill of far larger bounds, 
the extent of which is perhaps not yet ascertain- 
ed, comes to maturity slowly, with great labour 
and exertion, and, as it were, by continual force, 
constraimt, exercise, and imitation. Man, a ra- 
tional, moral, and immortal being, distinguished 
‘by mind, by a soul, by speech, by, if I may so 
term it, reflex sensibility ; by a desire of property, 
and by a variety of other characteristics, of a na- 
ture altogether different: from all other animals, 
must perceive pointed out to him a life very dif- 

erent from theirs, and a conduct regulated by 
‘principles unknown to them, but necessary to his 


















self-abandonment excites. 


happiness—He must perceive pointed out to him, 


STANZAS. 

A fairy.scene, with sportive hand, 
At noon upon the shore I trac’d ; 

The billows, rushing to the land,’ 
At evening every print effac’d. 

Soft fallin i the silent night, 
On earth, a snowy mantle lay ; 

But shrinking at the dawn of light, 
Dissolv’d into a dew away, 

Thus, smiling Fancy, spread of late 
Her treasures to my youthful mind ; 

Thus melting, at the touch of fate, 
They fied, nor left a trace behind. 
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PRIOR’S “HENRY AND EMMA.” 


There is something very ignoble in that taing 
insipid softness which neither provocation nor 
insult can arouse to any display of energy, or as. 
sertion of its own dignity. Yet characters of this 
kind are frequent in the works of male writers: 
many of whom seem to consider that conduct 
which is the result of mere weakness ‘and timidi. 
ty, however dignified with the names of higher 
qualities, as the essence of female perfection. A 
kin to this is the applause bestowed on that weak 
degrading fondness, which neither neglect nor 
cruelty can alienate. The “Henry and Emma” 


,0f Prior is generally admired, and undoubtedly 


possesses great poetical merit; but, in reality, 
the conduct of the heroine is truly contemptible. 
We may sympathise with an attachment which 
rushés on danger, suffering, and distress, rather 
than forsake a beloved object; but when, apps 
rently spurned, insulted, and calumniated, Emma 
still clings to her lover with unabated perseve- 
rance, and persists in her determination to fol- 
low him, not all the beauty of language and sen- 
timent ought to overcome the disgust which such 
Passion may urge 
what it pleases, but, when overwhelming and 





1 

enmniged, it affords very few materials for a pic- 
ture of lasting attraction: all the master touches, 
all that can render it permanently interesting, 
arises out of its struggles with reason and pril- 
ciple. Compare a Clementina with an Emma, for 
instance ; or, to drop acknowledged fiction, let 
us oppose the headlong devation of the all-for- 
love heroine to the internal conflict of a young 
and ingenuous female, who is struggling against 
a partiality which her moral sense condemns.— 
Which excites the most genuine sympathy? The 
first is an op a 4 character: to form a just 
conception of the latter, we may figure to our- 
selves Virtue lending a celestial grace to a reali- 
zation of that ideal victim of concealment 
hopélessness, which our great poet so beautifully 
describes as sitting “ smiling at grief.” 
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